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CHAPTER 


I was taking my farewell of Mr. Gandhi. 

“Will you please come to England?” I asked 

“ What is the use? ” he queried with his genial 
smile. “ I have not had such success here with my 
own people that I have anything to teach you and 
your good people in England.” 

Swiftly I decided, before he said more, to seize 



He promised me there and then that he would 

which was that I should spread the facts throughout 
Great Britain concerning Excise (drink and opium), 

When Mr. Gandhi subsequently came to this 




We got up at 3.50 a.m., bathed, met for forty 
minutes’ prayer, fetched our water, did our house¬ 
cleaning, washed our clothes—though I hated the 
approved fashion of standing in the river to do this; 
the fishes seemed distinctly to prefer the taste of 
white calves to brown. We span, cooked, ate, 
studied, swam in the river and attended Mr. Gandhi’s 
series of lectures on the Sermon on the Mount. 
Here gathered business men from Ahmedabad as 
well as all the college students, each of whom had a 
large Bible under his arm. Pictures of scenes from 
the New Testament adorned the walls. Flowers in 

burned, Eastern music set our spirits in tune to 
listen to Mr. Gandhi’s exposition of St. Matthew’s 

In August 1914 a handful of men in various 
European chancelleries had issued ultimatums to 
each other. Was their action capable of reversing 

children of God, brothers, friends, into murderous 
enemies just because they happened to live on 
opposite sides of a river or a mountain or an arti¬ 
ficially drawn boundary line? 

Kingsley Hall people said, No. We refused to 

conceive of God as a nationalist; we knew that, 
strange as it might appear, the Germans were as 
dear and precious in His sight as the Allies. 

Forthwith we became extraordinarily unpopular 


I PI 



ignominies to endure. They thought they alone 
believed in non-violence. We exchanged ideas. I 
told them of the numerous groups to be found in 
almost every European city, as 'well as in most parts 
of America, who hold this unshakable creed, who 
put into practice Christ’s method of overcoming 

others suffer. They told me how they had dis¬ 
covered that disarmament of the body was not 
enough, one’s mind also must be disarmed, set free, 
all bitterness and malice rooted out, all self-pity, 

four others. The vow of the Purity of the Palate 
is interpreted as meaning you must not eat for the 

to keep yourself alive, well and- vigorous. We in 
vow. We like food. Ours is good but so plain 

something to be accepted with gusto. 

The third vow is Chastity. In their stupendous 




The fourth vow is Truth. The introduction of 
this rule into politics is perhaps Mr. Gandhi’s most 
important contribution towards the solution of the 
world’s troubles. Spies need ' 



stantly that the average income of Indian people is 
2 \d. a day; and that this computation takes into 
consideration the immense riches of the Maharajahs 
and the wealth of the millionaires; they must eschew 
all luxury, travel third class, eat sparingly and give 
their lives to the service of the poor. 

This is how Mr. Gandhi addressed the admired, 


i^i ti 


2 but Indian benefactors. But 
mistaken. You are deeply in 
peasant. It is the ryots who 


of-voluntary poverty. On March 15th, 1921, this 
Quite a number of people came at the appointed 




ted in East London. Some 


something more than 30J. worth of food every weel 
obviously the widow ov ’ ’ ” ' ’ 

g, growing boys ar 





ill' 


among the English people, spent all she had to buy 
a tract of land and gave it to the people of the 
neighbourhood, joyfully removing the “ Trespassers 

the Public ”; how another refused her considerable 
portion when she became of age and by its means 
saved a weekly newspaper whose struggles to tell 



had almost precisely the same experience as this. 










CHAPTER II 


On my return to Bow there seemed more than 
usual to be done. A normal working day at Kings¬ 
ley Hall is long; our weekly programme touches 
many hundreds of people. To live in a community 
like ours is almost like living in public, for the doors 

and going of neighbours, members, unemployed 
and voluntary helpers who each feel the place is 

I called them together, passed on to them Mr. 
Gandhi’s challenge, instructed them as to what I 
had seen in India and learnt from the lips of highly 

I told them I must go out and spread the know¬ 
ledge of facts. Would they carry on the work in 
Bow, giving themselves even more than they had 
heretofore done in voluntary service for the building 
up of the Kingdom of Heaven in this part of London ? 
TU — took on the responsibility and I began my 





lue; one’s position was 
Id quote from the India 

to one in Government House, Bombay. 

Eventually I was invited to speak at the annual 
national conference of the Methodist Church, and 
there the whole body pledged itself to the support 

without a drop of Scottish or even Presbyterian 
blood in my veins, a mere woman withal, had to 
stand up at the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and orate to the orderly ranks of rever- 
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a Moslem moderate drinking is a sin only indulged 
in by Untouchables and westernised Indians. I 
wanted to tell him how approachable Mr. Gandhi 

boycotted by the Congress, I was convinced he 
could have his wish and meet Mr. Gandhi if he 
would go in the name of God, as a private citizen. 
I knew my friend, Professor Gangulee, had been 
able to interpret the Indian mind to Lord Irwin 
before he set out from London in 1926 to begin 
his Viceregal work. Their talk ranged over many 

ently insoluble problems. But they would not give 

between Briton and Indian? ” they asked of each 
other. After a time of quiet the answer came clear. 
The one thing in common was the spirit, the biggest 

So, heartened by the splendid results of this 
interview and ^greatly daring, I asked Sir John for 


I had been carrying on the lectures for eighteen 
months when, at the Indian National Congress held 
in December 1928, the pronouncement was made 
that the Congress Working Committee would wait 
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key positions, Lord Irwin, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn and Mr. Gandhi, to link them 

Meanwhile strange th 
India, though the Press wz 
a ray of light was to be se< 
columns of the Daily Herald. George Slocombe had 

were talking of a peace move. Correspondence was 
encouraged between the various Indian leaders. 
Letters were being carried from one to the other 

They quoted a 


public. Poor press-ridden British public! They 
contract with such pathetic exactitude those opinions 
that their manipulators desire them to hold. And 
all the time they are continuing to pride themselves 


excerpts carefully meted out to newspaper readers, 
felt a great load suddenly lifted off our minds. 


Gone was the continual haunting fear lest with Mr. 
Gandhi’s death Jaharwarlal Nehru should throw 
away the weapon of non-violence, for thus ran the 





CHAPTER III 



by any means complete nor have I yet attained 
their high standard of courage, gaiety and endur¬ 
ance. During these years several hundreds of young 


Children’s House. They have come, men, 
and girls, direct from school, after com- 


from country and city, from Australia and America, 

Most of them have found peace and learnt wisdom 
from our neighbours in the East. 



&*** 
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intuition, however, assured m 
During the next few weeks Kingsley Hall h 


“ Do you think he 


stay? ” 


“ I hope sc, 
he will.” 

Three different Sadhus came to visit us. The 

third Hindu. Each wore the saffron robe which 
denotes a heart and life devoted to God. The Bow 
people enjoyed their quiet w 


peace of God. 

Both the Buddhist and the Hindu 


. The Christian 


Sadhu stayed with us for a week and made a great 
impression on Bow folk. He had a real spiritual 
power and a wealth of experience gathered not only 
on lonely pilgrimages along robber-infested roads, 



Why should they just happen to come to-day? I 


called upon this member of ours, this wise, experi¬ 
enced East End mother, to give the report of her 
doings on the previous Saturday. 

against war; how she and many Kingsley Hall 

had been delivered to the spectators, calling upon 



Bow crowded round his car. They had seen plenty 
children before. They were highly delighted and 

nice,” they told me afterwards. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ but you must be careful, you 
know, not to get too excited when Indian people 
come in their cars. Those children might have felt 

climbing up on the footboards and looking in at 

“ What about forming a sort of bodyguard of the 
boys about here,” I suggested, “ to look after all 

and girls who don’t understand what their habits 
“ Wot are they, Miss? ” 



get very hot and sticky in India and it is better to 
do it this way. Then though they come crowding 

seen three or four hundred stand for hours just on 


wouldn’t have known they were there, they were 
so absolutely silent.” 

“ O-o-oh,” said one very doubtfully; but the rest 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PRESS ARRIVES AT KINGSLEY HALL 

“ Mr. Gandhi is the best news value in the world, 
So went Fleet Street talk, and now Kingsley Hall 

Well-set-up gentlemen would call on me and 

A continuous stream of callers began to appear, 
from moving-picture people, gramophone companies, 
and photographers. I was tracked by wire, ’phone 
or in person, sometimes far down into the depths 
of the country. I was followed by one man who 

at Marseilles. He had booked his passage there 
already, and if I would do this thing, I would 
receive £100 for the scrap of notepaper. 








East London. It was thrust under every door and 


Kingsley Hall ^in ^the East End of Sonde 

enemies of workers and peasants in India. . 
The dramatic tactics of his not putting on a 
shirty and living^ on^ vegetables^and goat’s milk 

tactics are adopted to serve the ends of capitalist 
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CHAPTER 


Road on the afternoon of Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in 
London. Friends’ House was besieged. My neigh¬ 
bour from Canning Town, Dr. Katial, had brought 

at the disposal of our guest during the whole of 
his stay. We found it difficult to get to the door, 
so intense was the eagerness of those who had not 
been able to get tickets of admission. Inside the 

a little group of his personal friends waited. Some 

ing if long absence would prove to have changed 
him or themselves beyond recognition. 

At last there was a stir at the door. A slight 
figure followed by a tall, dignified Brahmin mounted 
the three steps. Mr. Laurence Housman stepped 
forward to welcome Mr. Gandhi to London. There 
was a moment of complete satisfaction, then a little 
pause; we all held back in our desire not to push 

overjoyed. 




exhaustible, and when at length he began to eat 
his oranges and grapes, the latter always for him 
a lengthy proceeding, he was still surrounded by 
friends, talking amicably and leisurely. I warned 
him at 6.10 p.m. that the time was approaching. 

There had been a good deal of rivalry between 

tremely disappointed that Mr. Gandhi would not let 
himself be photographed and the gramophone people 
were quarrelling. In consequence the hour had 
been altered several times, as had also the list of 
approved persons who were to be admitted to our 
sitting-room to hear the half-hour’s talk. Among 
other details they had repeatedly changed their 













fact that the means adopted by us have not been 
adopted by any other people of whom we have 
any record. The means adopted are not violence, 

struction and have not hesitated to take the name 
of God and seek Divine assistance for the destruction 
of the enemy. We in India have reversed the pro- 

“ I personally would wait, if need be, for ages 
rather than seek to attain the freedom of my country 
through bloody means. I feel in the innermost 

extending over an unbroken period of close upon 
thirty-five years, that the world is sick unto death 
of blood-spilling. It is seeking a way out, and I 
flatter myself with the belief that perhaps it will be 
the privilege of the ancient land of India to show 

“ I have therefore no hesitation whatsoever in 
inviting all the great nations of the earth to give 








re addicted to drink and di 

“ I wish that it were possible for me to say that 
1 this at least we were receiving the hearty co-opera- 
on of the rulers. If we could only have received 
it any legislation, I dare 


this struggle. That is the great care for the serni- 

that these simple villagers, through no fault of their 
own, have nearly six months of the year idle upon 


“ The time was not very long ago when every 
village was self-sufficient in regard to the two 
primary human wants, food and clothing. Un¬ 
fortunately for us, the East India Company, by 
means which I would prefer not to describe, de¬ 
stroyed that supplementary village industry; and 


pation gone. From that day forward India has 

it is an historical fact that before the advent of 
the East India Company, these villagers were not 
idle, and he who wants may see to-day that these 
villages are idle. It therefore required no great 
effort or learning to know that these villagers must 
starve if they cannot work for six months in the 


“ May I not then, on behalf of these semi-starved 
millions, appeal to the conscience of the world to 

to regain its liberty? ” 

We heard afterwards from American friends that 

staccato sounds of a strange, almost mischievous 
quality, reminiscent of Puck or goblins. This 


playgroui 

Our e’ 
the broac 


addr 
to the 


the earth 



ss on “ Prayer.” At 8.30 p.m. he drove 
West End to a reception, where he was to 




CHAPTER VI 



half- 



back windows look up towards Bow Bridge and 
from their front rooms one can see down-stream to 

Lee. Across these arms of water stretches the 

trains look beautiful in daylight, raised up high 
above water and silhouetted against a wide expanse 
of sky, but by starlight they are more impressive, 
for they cast down from their track a continuous 
shower of electric sparks towards the water beneath. 
Its glassy surface also reflects the brilliant illumina- 

names in England became interested once in Kings- 

Hyde Park. Hope swelled to a tremendous girth. 
I took him for a walk round Bow, showed him 
some of the crumbling rat-ridden houses, intro¬ 
duced him to several neighbours whom we met in 

available for us, how great a help it would be for 
our people. But unfortunately I made the mistake 
of extending our walk to the place where the three 
stretches of water meet. It was moonlight and he 
stood on the bridge motionless, completely entranced 
by all he saw. The silver and dark blue of the sky, 
the sudden flash past of the gold-lit trains, the 
quiet black waters beneath us, the tall, stern, straight 









CHAPTER 






in shutting the windows tight as soon as tney leave 
the previous station. 

Those who have never cared to face its violent 

ley’s lavender water is manufactured there does not 
seem to reassure people—are missing a good deal 
that is beautiful and strong and fine in human 

Eagling Road, it is called, and at one end of it 



completely new air of self-respect. / 

Soon a double row of plane trees suggested a new 
name for it, Eagling Avenue. Henceforth the boys’ 





to this corner behind the door, this precious, holy 
corner that he had appropriated to himself. He 
was the adored eldest, and all the little brothers 

our wake. They knew something very exciting was 


matter. Who were they to understand their hero’s 
secret raptures? They all kept chanting the new 
and mystic words: “ Bobby’s nail, Bobby’s nail.” 
Down our street the father of a big family living 






court. I had never had any conversation with this 
man before. He did not know me at all and I think 
he had imagined I’d be shocked. Alas! Christians 
have an unsavoury reputation for being easily 
shocked, so when I made my practical suggestion 
it seemed to break him down ; he was in such a 

But there is not only tragedy hidden away behind 
the modest doors and windows of this street. 

A tall, soldierly-looking man lives on the unhealthy 
bluebottle-visited side of the road. His children 

pawn and he cannot attend his beloved Hall. He 
once had a wonderful stroke of luck. For years he 

prize came into that little home. It was lovely to 
watch them spend it. I am not a too provident 
person myself, but I urged on them that I hoped 
they’d seize this opportunity to get the mother the set 
of teeth that were so urgently needed, take the whole 

countless other street-dwellers who had not had 
such an outstanding piece of good fortune. They 
all needed something. The young cripple opposite 
should have a new pair of boots. Five shillings would 

A ten-shilling note was sent along for Kingsley Hall. 
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CHAPTER VIII 







IE NOTABLES ARRIVE 




about the fight she had put up forty-five years ago 
for the wretched inmates of the workhouse in those 
days. She had wrung concessions for them from 
unwilling hands, she had never stopped fighting. 
She was still in the same spot to-day, living in a little 
converted public-house, reserving for herself only 
one tiny, eight by ten foot room for her living-room, 

on herself. “ Aren’t you cold this bitter weather 
with no fire here? ” I would ask. With charac¬ 
teristic energy she would stretch her warm hand 


“ Feel me,” she would say. “ How can I be cold 
when I am always burning with indignation at the 
sufferings of the poor? ” 

We took her up to Mr. Gandhi’s cell early one 
morning. He rose up to greet her. There they 
stood looking at each other level-eyed, clasping 
hands, with smiling recognition and understanding. 


talk of your going? But that is nonsense. This 
place is made for you. Don’t you see that? It fits 

Kingsley’s Hall. Y Kingsley Lester was a young man 


11 of life, who has never di< 

e cell door, attracted by he 


Gandhi showed less interest than in the last. I 
tually he announced: “ Whatever anyone 

nothing will induce me to tear myself away 
■’ ‘ neighbourhood. This is real Round 1 


ambric. Mr. Gandhi introduced hir 
iir Prabashanka Pattani, ar 


Kingsley Hall to 


a Prime Minister of 


was right in staying in East London 
,nted to do the same thing. If there were 
n Kingsley Hall, cc ,J T --- 




he needed. Of course a bathroom was exactly the 
thing with which Bow could not supply him, and 
as we were already so overcrowded at Kingsley 
Hall that two of us were sleeping throughout the 
whole of the autumn in what was virtually a passage, 
most regretfully I had to refuse yet another delightful 
guest for the East End. 

But Sir Putney—for thus he facilitated for us the 

good deal. He really loved our people, and at 
Kingsley Hall parties and at prayers his face and 

costeraionger f royal ties ° P H e V did tndeeTcut^fine 
and noble figure, this king. He held himself well 
with an erect and animated bearing, intelligent 
face and easy, gracious, dignified manner. The 
material of which his suit was made was almost 
invisible, so thickly was it incrusted with pearl 

to^the S ]Hall^d:r essecMn^h?slme^S^H wS 
incumbent upon them to pay their respects to such 

Mr. Gandhi hastened down from the roof when he 
heard of their arrival in order deferentially to greet 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford often came to see Mr. 
Gandhi; hk wife, who was Miss Clare Leighton, 


ss Evelyn Underhill wrc 
s, “ Though I know I hi 


“ But she has a claim upon my time. Please tell 
her so,” he answered at once. “ I read her poems 
in gaol. I enjoyed them greatly.” So that inter¬ 
view was arranged also. 

Krishna Murti paid a long visit. It was interest¬ 
ing to see him. I had heard of him twenty-two 
years previously when as a boy Mrs. Annie Besant 


that he repudiated his title and all that was con¬ 
nected with it. Admiration for him suddenly 
began to flare up in my heart. 

Major Yeats-Brown, the author of the Bengal 
Lancer, was a highly-appreciated guest. 

We were sorry that Bernard Shaw paid his visit 
to him in Knightsbridge rather than in Bow, as 
we have longed to meet him for many years. 

A special title was reserved for our^ Rector, Rev. 

“ I tell you,” Mr. Gandhi said to me afterwards, 




all in such a straightforward, fine, quiet way. I 
admire him greatly. He is the Prince of Visitors.” 

One evening there appeared a burly farmer from 
Gloucestershire, the owner of the herd of goats that 

the Dairy Show at the Agricultural Hall, and he 
called on Mr. Gandhi to tell him that it was his 

which provided rich material for journalists. 

The milk-boy, errand boys, and many others used 
to deposit their autograph books with us for signa¬ 
ture. This was referred to in a letter from a lady 

us to procure a whole paragraph in Mr. Gandhi’s 
handwriting. “ I am sure you can get him to do 
this,” she added, “ as I hear that he gives his auto¬ 
graph even to the milk-boy.” It was my job to 
write back and explain to her that somehow she 

boy indeed! He is the son of one of our oldest 

with brains, a clear whistle and a fine spirit. Who 
more worthy than a milk-boy? 

One of my clearest mental pictures is of Mr. 
Gandhi sitting with a telegram in his hand looking 
distinctly puzzled and a little amused at his own 

taries awaiting his answer. As I came in, the silence 
was being broken by a deprecatory voice: “But 


he’s only a buffoon, there is no point in going to 

for the necessary refusal when I saw the name. 
“But don’t you know that name, Bapu? ” I 

“ No,” he answered, taking back the flimsy form 

secretaries could not give. 

“ Charlie Chaplin ! He’s the world’s hero. You 
simply must meet him. His art is rooted in the life 
of working people, he understands the poor as well 
as you do, he honours them always in his pictures.” 

So the following week, further East even than 
Bow, in Dr. Ratal's house in a back street in Can- 

thrill of welcoming both men. We were all under 
a vow to keep silent about the event, but somehow 

police, laughing with Mr. Chaplin as he leapt out 
of the car, raised his hat to them all and fervently 

with Mr. Gandhi, who seemed to complete their 

Inside, the two little men sat on a couch, rather 
apart from the rest of us, and talked about the people, 
the toilers, the underfed, the machine slaves and the 

“ The worst thing I ever had to do,” said Mr. 
the men for an hour in Sing Sing gaol. I couldn’t 
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do it again. One thought coloured all I said: 
‘ There but for the grace of God stands Charles 
Chaplin.’ ” 

Then suddenly a horribly vulgar invasion occurred. 

burst a wholly uncontrollable gang of press photo¬ 
graphers. They had broken down the back wall 
and got in somehow. No words from our host 
seemed potent enough to dislodge them and Mr. 
Gandhi had to be subjected against his will to a row 

When the disgusting tumult had abated and the 
o" we^fha^pmyer! together * % 



CHAPTER 
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retreating three or four times. The very spirit of 
comradeship is then concentrated into prayer, spoken 
or silent. Only after that half-minute does the circle 
break up and the members go home. 


ever possible. The first evening he was in Bow was 
were at their height, pervading every corner of the 








their babies out for him to touch. He greeted them 







CHAPTER X 



little brothers to the fore, and big brothers hole 
little sisters by the hand, for very chivalrous are tl 
youngsters of our East London streets. 

All their attention was riveted on the white-i 
figure with the kindly brown eyes, seated am 
them, and eagerly they followed his argume 
“ When a boy hits you, what do you do? W 
happens then? Is there a better way? ” 

There was a spark of humour as well as a challe 
in all he said. His eyes twinkled as he cross-exami 


ns of that talk may go far.* 
Young Peter, aged three and a half, was strutting 


e Gandhi.” His n 


Gandhi.’ Mr. Gandhi is 


his play-hour of Mr. Gandhi, said to 1 
one tc^pick with you^ Mr.^Gandhi.”^ 


interestedly, lifted^up 


large upon his countenance. “ No, not Mr. Gandhi,” 
he retorted; it didn’t sound friendly enough; then 
his face suddenly cleared. “ Uncle Gandhi,” he 
concluded. So the kitchen rang to the revised 


was coming to see them, they ran, some of the bolder 
spirits, to the door to welcome him. As he approached 
Peter started the cry of welcome, “ Uncle Gandhi,” 

Proudly they showed him their cupboard and their 
toys. They took him to their bathroom with its 
miniature bath, its little low wash-basins, its thirty- 
six little pegs, every one with a pictured symbol 
above it so that Tony and Jean, who could not yet 

or the “ wild rose ” which was their particular 
sign. But most of all perhaps Uncle Gandhi enjoyed 
the sight of the thirty-six little toothbrushes. 

“ How lovely! ” he cried, as he watched Brian 
solemnly take his brush and his mug and commence 


ifesses, hid their faces shyly at first, 
sual is a little scaring to some small 

the centre of a happy, chattering 


l regret they s 


crowd awaited him outside, he delayed setting off 
for a few minutes longer to allow himself the pleasure 
of being taken to see their L.C.C. playground. This 
was not according to plan; the idea emerged from 

knowing anything of it. They had a wonderful 
set of amusements to show him: giant strides, rows 
of swings, and super-safe see-saws have stood there 
for years and developed the muscles of several 

shoots has been set up, and hour after hour the children 
queue up at the foot of the ladder, for it’s worth 
waiting a long time and climbing quite high in 

this and gloried in the comradeship of the boys and 
girls. 


The day after he had visited the houses down our 

“ Uncle Gandhi came to my house.” 

“ He went into Jerry’s kitchen.” 

“ He talked to Brian’s mother, he did.” 

Yes, now that he had actually been into our homes. 

It was his birthday the next week. In the Nursery 
School we always celebrate birthdays with lighted 



celebrations. 

So the day before his birthday we sat on the roof, 
all the three- and four-year-olds, while the two-year- 
olds were playing with their toys, and we talked about 
it. We all had plenty to say and we made up our 
minds to send him a letter and a birthday present. 

Joan said: “ Will he come here? ” 

John said: “ I see’d him out of Cyril’s front 
window.” 

Bernard said: “ He went into Gerald’s house.” 










CHAPTER XI 


The first visit we paid was on the second Sunday of 

house adjoining Epping Forest to spend the day 


suddenly appeared; three stalwart Hindus, four or 
five English and small, spare, wiry, energetic- 
looking Mr. Gandhi in the midst of us all, making 
the pace. After lunch we had a two-hour con¬ 
ference attended by pacifist leaders from all over the 

Most week-ends were spent out of London, 

The visit to Canterbury, where the Dean, Dr. 

most appreciated of them all. Mr. Gandhi revelled 
in the beauty of the old city, the quiet worship in the 
Cathedral, the lovely simplicity of his host’s home 



On Sunday the early morning walk led us by the 
banks of a stream which meandered along in a 




es meandered after the s£ 


round the sunlit walled-in garden; later on we 
leisurely climbed noble old towers and eventually 
found ourselves walking on the ancient walls. We 
all attended the Cathedral service in the afternoon 


sojourn among the things of the past. 

The following week-end was spent at Eton and 
Oxford. The Head boy at Eton had invited Mr. 
Gandhi to address the boys’ Club. 



place in England. Some of you perhaps will be¬ 
come Prime Ministers and Generals and Adminis¬ 
trators in future years. I am anxious to enter your 
hearts whilst your character is still being moulded 

place before you certain facts as opposed to the false 
history traditionally imparted to you. Among high 
officials I find ignorance, not absence of knowledge, 
but knowledge based on false data, and I want 
you to have true data before you. I think of you, 

which will one day have ceased exploiting other 
of the peace of the world, not by force of arms but 








problems. It seemed to me that new ground was 

at Balliol College, where the Master had invited 
some forty or fifty of his friends to a further con- 

Mr. Gandhi demanded the freedom to err. “ The 
long and short of it is,” he said, “ that you will not 
trust us. Well, give us the liberty to make mistakes. 

anything worse happening than is happening to¬ 
day, a whole humanity lying prostrate at the feet 
of a small nation.” 

“ How far would you cut India off from the 

only because of India. The Emperorship must go. 
If it did I would love to be an equal partner with 



people i 






CHAPTER XII 




Mr. Gandhi 




prime minister, dare lightly choose Mr. Gandhi’s way ? 
For this is what he says to us: “ Get free from the 
domination of desire, do not seek power or pleasure; 
eschew privilege, keep yourself united to God every 
minute of every day; then in face of starvation, 
prison and violence you will be able to evoke from 
your people that endurance which, if persisted in 

Mr. Gandhi met Lady Astor at a reception. They 
got on well, admired each other’s children, laughed 
with and at each other, agreed to differ about 
politics and arranged to meet again. The time was 
fixed for Armistice Day, n a.m. We started from 
Knightsbridge in good time to get into the crowd 
in Trafalgar Square for the two minutes’ silence. 
Sergeant Evans procured a fine big poppy for Mr. 

impress him and how the thousands of citizens, 
mindful of a great sorrow, would react towards the 
presence of a rebel in their midst. 

As the car slowed down, frozen into the block of 
traffic, he was recognised immediately with smiles 

heard, the sirens started moaning, and in the sudden 

deep-buried sorrows laid bare, a passion of pity and 
regret unloosed. Everything seemed fraught with 
significance, even the beatings of pigeons’ wings as 



the real thing? ” 


e when they leave England. 
>ay in Bombay would be imp< 


n upstairs sitting-room, flooded with sunlight 
itirely beautiful with flowers and greenery 

from the floor, a vision of perfect delight to Bow 

Lady Astor introduced her friend, a Christian 
Science lecturer, and we sank into chairs that were 

“ Can’t you make your holy man see how danger- 
him, “ You only destroy. I believe you’re a hum- 



point of view directly opposed 




>f I1 



I had heard about it from Miss Mary Campbell, 

an eye-witness of happenings in Delhi that astounded 
all spectators. Purdah women who had not been 
in the outside world since they were children, quietly 
took up their station outside the opium and drink 
shops and withstood the storm of curiosity evoked. 
Timid women, who had never let a man see them 

little more deeply and forgo his drink. And they 
were effective. The men were shamed by their 

their duty and passed on. After a day or two the 
shops were deserted, then shut up. Soon the owners 
made representations to the Government. Did they 
not pay good money for their licences for a whole 
year? Why then should their houses be profitless? 

vas also seriously imperilled, 
ation large policemen outside 

iem! What purdah woman 
would be exj endure a police van and a 

solitary drive iian police station and all the 



arrested the pickets and drove off with them, but 
always other women stepped forward to take their 















walk to this study; so all the unfortunates who 
happened to choose either of the next three days 
for accompanying Mr. Gandhi on his matutinal 



presenting me with one of Max Muller’s books, 
“ What India has to Teach Us.” 

the sacredness of all life, the position of women. 
Kali worship, untouchability, re-incarnation, caste, 
cleanliness, fasting, the Bagh-vad-gita, the neglect, 

I do not yet admire Hinduism but I believe that 
India can interpret Christianity to the West in such 
a way that it will capture the world. 

I believe that the all-absorbing passion with which 
Hindus for thousands of years have concentrated on 
thesearch reality is going ^soon to bear fruit 

rhododendron bushes on the mountain side, but 
now the fruit of their search is being absorbed not 
only by the common people of India, peasants 


religion, but by the people of the West, people as 
obstinate and stiff-necked as myself, people who have 

“Truth is God and the way to Him is Non- 
Violence^’ - It has taken centuries for this to find its 



not hurt a hair of your head.” 

This programme heralding a new dispensation for 
our bankrupt world and implying a new sort of 

to Hindu holy books. 

“ The righteous may fall before the blows of the 
wicked as doth the sandal tree which, when it is 

“ When he who is beating you drops his stick, 

we return good for evil.” 


politics is self-suffering; never to forget what it is 

followers; no measuring of a man’s greatness by 





up any longer, blankets and closed windows being 
cheaper than fuel, it is Christ who is suffering cold. 
Whenever children remain pallid and thin because 
they belong to one of the many families short of 

ever a father sits by an empty grate downcast and 
disconsolate because he cannot fulfil his proper 

at every turn, so Christ is denied also. 

I know women who have brought up their families 
with great affection and love, having to finish their 
days in the workhouse, their personality lost, being 
merely Number Three or Four in Ward A or B, 
surrounded by feeble-minded, doddering people, 
having to take their last meal at half-past three in 
the afternoon and put to bed at 6 p.m. They tell 
me that it is those long nights that are the horror, 

these things while we continue to live in plenty 
and comfort, so long do we let Christ suffer. 


“ Nothing shall be common or unclean.” Peter 



discipline her spirit not to let her body shrink 
sleeping in the same room. She manage< 
however, and eventually the tarantula betook 

even sterner self-discipline. One English se 
was warned of the difficulty he 









CHAPTER XIV 







make a separate peace by the gift of advantageous 
terms would it not be a further justification of the 
old cliche of Imperial Rome? Eight months 
previously, just after his brother’s death at the 
first Round Table Conference, Shaukat Ali had been 
referring to Mr. Gandhi as “ My Chief! My 

' Ixy presence Mr. Gandhi’s 


granted. Mr. Gandhi had 
was wider than ever, 
peace,” reiterated Shaukat 


bringing treaty and the inward, 
spiritual condition that Mr. Gandhi had 

inevitably fell wide of the mark. Quarrels ca 
be compounded by law or by the most eloquen 
address delivered by those in authority. Did w 

an alien power or even by the m 


mity, but the be 


difference. It is the propagandist who makes the 
quarrels, and so long as simple people can be 
stampeded by simulated religious fervour and a kept 
press, propagandists will use these efficient weapons 
which are always ready to their hand. During the 
wrangles of the Round Table Conference thousands 
of Indian villagers and peasants were living together 
in amity and concord, Moslems and Hindus going 
to each other’s festivals, helping each other in diffi¬ 
culties, rejoicing with each other in times of plenty. 
But homilies on unity were popular in the British 
Press and the spectacle of Mr. Gandhi and Dr. 
Ambedkar “ having a scrap ” was too delicious a 

ables appeared on the face of it like a good gift, but 
it was quite obvious to anyone who had the key to 
the situation that it would be a curse. Communal 
representation means a separate electorate. If they 
had that, the Untouchables would only be able to 








mean. When you hear that powers are given over 
to the police, you think of the police as you know 
them. I tell you the police in England are gentle- 


may sink into their hearts. And it is true. They 

by an alien government, loafers, criminals, hooligans, 
the dregs of society. No wonder, then, that they act 
as they do. You cannot blame them. If they are 
given power, they can seize anybody they happen 

pay for it. Can’t you see for yourself what easy 

resentment? They have no natural contact with 
the people. They are merely machines. They 
train themselves to interpret even a look on the face 
of their officers. These Ordinances put a whole 
village at their mercy.* They make a circle round 




been fulfilled by Government, 
citizen. We plead guilty certainly to that, whil 




come, although the service is 
said that he might appear to 
even be called in after years ; 
rather appear as hard and ; 
to declare, than that any or 
say of him that he promised things tfc 


as black as 


e, Sir Se 

It’s a point of unity between us, y 

In November General Smuts was 
London. He and Mr. Gandhi w 


championing the cause of the indentured labourers 
there. When he failed to gain concessions from 
General Smuts, he planned a great march of five 
thousand labourers into the Transvaal. According 
to his usual practice of the Vow of Truth, he informed 
General Smuts of what he meant to do. The night 
before he set out, he ’phoned him again, but was 
rung off. After a day’s marching he was arrested, 
but the campaign continued according to plan. 



form an insuperable bar to an early grant of an 
Indian constitution, but perhaps even more important 

suspicion between the Indian and the British leaders. 

come to a settlement and that is a priceless asset in 
dealing with a most difficult situation. I am sure 

member of the Commonwealth.” * 

After a few days, hope of conciliation rose once 
more; further interviews with Sir Samuel Hoare 

to drop away, and in its place came optimism. 

Then came the last session of the Conference. 
It was a full-dress affair, microphone and all, with 
an alcove made of screens for such interested observers 
as Lady Reading, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, etc. 

eagerly awaited by optimists, but it was fairly clear 
that its conciliation lay more in the tone of his voice 




well as Congress men. They had all foregathered 
to study the text of Mr. MacDonald’s pronounce- 

physical needs of Europeans. I was intensely 
alities, and was thrilled to be at such a meeting and 

it was past one o’clock, and Mr. Gandhi always 
remembers European meal hours. In the midst of 
weighty problems a table was brought in and food 

for politeness’ sake, and quickly settled down to 
listen, but Mr. Gandhi interrupted the discussion of 
a supremely important question to turn to me and 
inquire blandly why I had stopped so much sooner 
than usual. It was almost unbearable, but his 
insistence forced me to continue regaling myself with 


CHAPTER 






Mr. Gandhi. 

12.30 p.m. This is a pleasant way to enter France 
—no Customs to go through, no passports to show, 
no landing tickets to present. We merely walk on 
to the platform and find ourselves wondering how 
long before even that primitive exertion will be 
rendered unnecessary. The station-master leads us 
to a fine suite of compartments with huge one-piece 
windows of the latest pattern. 

Gandhi. 

The railway official bows, bowing aside all such 
information as irrelevant. We are ensconced com¬ 
fortably and left alone. 

message they get is, “ I’m glad to be spending one 
night on French soil and I shall make the best use 
possible of it.” 

Afterwards they question other members of the 



Our French is not equal to the task of explaining 
what Kingsley Hall is. We hesitate. 

“ A Y.M.C.A. ? ” suggests one Pressman. 

“ A Gloob? ” brightly contributes another. 

“ A Foyer? ” This latter it is deemed eventually 
to be. (Memo. Must 





into the English boat. I contrast all 
phlegmatic calm of the British sailors 

“ Then there’s their patriotism,” 
warming to my subject. “ It’s some 
uplifting, sacred. They do honour to 


the gangway 
this with the 
s and railway 



Show, English dinner-parties, 
Palace reception. 


3ur Lord Mayor’s 
the Buckingham 


“ Oh, yes,” I respond, accepting his suggestion. 
“ We stand and watch the show, but in the presence 



themselves, while artificial light lends everything a 
At Boulogne there had been crowds as soon as 
hatted and typically French, had evidently em- 
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sense of integrity till another welcoming crowd 
breaks in upon us. All members of the party are 
swooped upon by kindly people for immediate 

pared by the Indians of Paris. 

4.30 p.m. The large hall is filled with little tables 
and a grandiose tea is served from large silver tea¬ 
pots of a solidity which is almost forbidding. About 
twelve people sit at the high table with Mr. Gandhi, 
and they make lengthy speeches of welcome. One 
of them, an eminent Hindu doctor, bursts into 
poetry and song. A very old, almost blind woman, 
after the addresses of welcome, rises, tall, unbending 
and majestic, and intones the sacred words “Bande 
Matarem ” as in blessing. 

The lengthy introductions at an end, Mr. Gandhi 
begins to speak. A little ripple of satisfaction breaks 

“Ah! to heir Hindi aglinT” a Bral 
table congratulates himself beneath his 

6 p.m. A reception is held at the 

tiny, old-fashioned and charming flat, and the influx 
seething mass of people. From the entrance hall 


■ml 



one hears a struggle outside, a pleading for ad- 

is at last distinguished by the doorkeeper and the 
door cautiously opened—an angry, dishevelled 

sanctuary. I notice that as soon as an incomer 
realises he has attained the position of the privileged, 
he becomes scornful and intolerant of the rabble 

every subsequent knock. The tussles outside induce 

arrival seems to make no difference at all. At 
length Sergeant Evans volunteers: “ Shall I go and 

Sergeant Evans speaks no French, but, enormous 
and imperturbable, his red face one broad tolerant 
smile, he shepherds the throng, agent and all, down 

intellectuals is gathered, so many that half of them 

several visitors make long speeches. Mr. Gandhi 
begins to cough through lack of air, speeches roll 
on so that it is only just before the allotted hour is 
over that they have the chance of hearing him 

in the flat it takes quite a time to walk the six paces 
from the reception-room to the supper-room, where 
eight of us are to refresh ourselves before the public 
meeting. 



mm. 







i held in the cii 


powering, mor 

are crowds, ra 
I have ever experienced before. In their intensity 
they give the effect of swaying to and fro, restless, 
excited. It brings to my mind a mental picture 
given me over thirty years ago by a cousin of mine. 
She described a meeting she attended in Paris soon 
after the first Duma was dissolved—a meeting to 

to her, ai 


caught up in the same emotion that held the 


The Czar triumphed then, and has fallen. Later 
on the Revolutionaries triumphed, were defeated, 
divided and then triumphed again. Now they are 
the oldest and, some say, the most stable govem- 

To-day on the platform in front of me sits the 
newest type of revolutionary, quietly and convincedly 


At 11.30 p.m. photographers 
flat, just as we are leaving, an 
let them in, as they have pern- 

“ From whom? ” I inquire. 

Their reply, “ Mr. Gandhi,” is a sad error and 
makes me laugh. They go away discomfited until 

together and file a suit against Mr. Gandhi’s hostess 
their ruined sleep. 

Instructions as to meeting next morning at the 
station had been defective, and I appeared at the 
platform of the Gare de Lyon in time to see a happy- 
faced crowd streaming back from the platform and 
a bevy of police just relieved of the strain of seeing 
Mr. Gandhi safely out of Paris. 

My passport, my ticket, my luggage and my food 
were all with the party who had just left the station, 
also, as money is superfluous on a personally con¬ 
ducted journey such t , - , , . ” - 1 


us fare! But how easy tc 
vc the kindnesses and the privileges accorded! 


to keep quiet, which is easy when one is no linguist, 
and to let the others work out the details. Very 
soon I was given a signed card endowed with the 
power of dispensing with passports, tickets and the 
need of cash, and if I would return in two or three 

train. Meanwhile he would get in touch with Mr. 
Gandhi and I should pick up my passport en route. 
An Indian in the crowd, a total stranger, handed 

I took a pleasant walk, ate a second breakfast, a 
proceeding always enjoyable in France, and even¬ 
tually was led in honour to the train. When a first- 

ticket, wherever it was by now, was for third-class, 

Henceforth I shall remember the hovering guard 
who miraculously restored to me my passport and 

obvious pride and pleasure, the station-master who 
summoned his minions from all points of the com¬ 
pass to expedite my journey, the super-charming 
waiter who provided me with nourishment and 

Henceforth Vive la France! 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Tyrolese village scene in the “ White Horse 
Inn,” at the Coliseum, where the Austrian Emperor’s 
visit sets the whole population a-flutter, brought to 

Geneva and its way of welcoming Mr. Gandhi. 
In the play the villagers troop up to the inn before 
breakfast, rich and poor, young and old, to serenade 
their honoured guest, and the burly Mayor, whose 
singing has certainly lacked no fervour, is highly 
gratified when his Majesty comes out on his bedroom 
balcony to thank his people and assure them that 

We stayed five days at Villeneuve. We filled M. 
Romain Rolland’s two little villas and overflowed 
into the hotel by the lakeside, and wherever we went 
groups of children or villagers or visitors seemed to be 


arrange for him to stop and receive it, he would 
show him his birds also. 


guest whenever they got the chance, and that was 


the stairs of the villa and make music while he ate 
his breakfast. The village male voice choir sang 


their tuneful best for him. Once or twice we had 
the perfect joy of hearing M. Rolland interpret 


The huge Chillon Hotel just below the villas has 
been recently converted into a school for English 

arrival, strains of “ Rule Britannia ” were to be heard 
waited about in the field outside the garden gate, 


M. Rolland and Mr. Gandhi had never met; they 


“Jean Christopher,” provides the key to his 
personality, and I suppose his studies of Beethoven 



'Ms 



the book I found lying about in the bathroom. 
Bapu had been carrying it with him everywhere 
lately—“The Little Bible,” a small, well-printed 
book including the finest excerpts. I opened it at 

awaking in the glare of electric light. I turned the 
switch; the stars gazed in from behind the mountains, 
enormous and friendly, and I fell asleep. 

At 5.30 Mira awakened me. I dressed, put Bapu’s 
book back into the bathroom, and crept downstairs 

Mahadev, Pieralal and Devadas, who were sleeping 





military, aristocratic traditions, and was expected to 
carry on the tenure of high office in the State, but 
during the war he broke away from the established 
order of things. 

Our little party of five made its way by starlight 

“Tell me all about your movement, M. Ceresole. 
I’ve heard so much of it,” said Bapu. 

So Pierre ^began. He told of the village school- 

the way ” by refusing, in the name of Christ, any 
longer to serve his three months as a conscript, and as 
a result was put in a lunatic asylum, then in prison; 
how he soon took the same line himself, and many 
others followed; how they still go to prison each 
year for refusing military service; how they all 
desire to give service, but service of a different kind— 

and oppressed of any nation in any part of the world. 
He told of a group of men, including French, 
German, Swiss and British, organised to build up 

self-imposed discipline, stricter than military, for 
many months each year; how they helped to 


how this last summer they worked in Bryn Mawr, 
South Wales, and with the co-operation of unem¬ 
ployed miners, brought new hope into the whole 
neighbourhood; how they observed military 
discipline under Colonel Ceresole, Pierre’s brother; 
how they were trying to get their work recognised 
by the State as an alternative to conscript service; 
how year by year a Bill legalising this is presented 
to the Swiss Parliament, and by now has the approval 

Although Bapu had heard most of all this while 
he was in England, he listened intently and for a 

He always used to do most of the talking himself, 
except when I set out purposely on some story about 

poverty. He never interrupted me; perhaps it was 
politeness because he was my guest, but I rather 
think he accepted my chatter as a species of entertain¬ 
ment. I used to prattle on at length, determined 
to keep him quiet and his mind relaxed. He always 
did listen, however, for if a month later I referred 


I suppose Pierre must have talked for some five 
minutes before Bapu interrupted. 



only make a yearly attack on war, merely because 
conscripts are called up yearly? You are involved 
every day of your life in war; so long as you 

myself unreservedly at the disposal of the British 

country from tyranny, therefore I felt I had to help 
them as wholeheartedly as any Briton. I was 

‘ That is lovely,’ for I did not want to kill, but I laid 

not flatter myself that Red Gross work was less than 
killing. It has precisely the same effect in war¬ 
time, in that it releases other men to kill. If they’d 
given me a rifle, I would have used it when they’d 
shown me how and trained me to it. I’d have 
certainly used it, unless I’d been suddenly paralysed, 

“ I thought serving wholeheartedly in the war 

Before that, while I was in South Africa, the Zulu 
rebellion broke out. My sympathies were with the 

had not the power then to do anything for them. 








Dt your own, it’s God’s. Wherein does my 
th lie? What am I? A boy of fifteen could 
e with a blow. I am nothing, but I have 


denied God, I should be His sole witness. It is a 

“ Your religion is young yet. Jesus caught a 
breath of wind from Asia and gave it to the world. 
It has been diluted in the West. You incorporated 
it into a system alien to it. That’s why I call myself 
not Christian, because I do not hold with the systems 
you’ve set up, based on might. India’s contribution 
to the world is to show this fallacy. The slopes of 
the Himalayas are white with the bones of our 
Rishis, who have given their lives to prayer, study 

tell us is: * Truth is God, and the way to Him is 
“ While I was in Yeravda jail I studied with 

really a religion of peace. The word means peace. 

Mahomet used to 



i6 4 entert 

Should I have asked 


having 



myself of all that 



I chipped Bapu for 
laughed at the recol- 
A glorious walk! I’ve 
npletely unburdened 

He is a splendid 


“ Oh, Bapu,” I laughed, “ how can you say so ? 
He hardly spoke at all. You cut in almost at once, 

“ No, it was he. His being there made me talk 
like that. He’s one of the finest men I’ve met. I 
don’t need to listen long. I can get to know people 


While Mr. Gandhi was in Switzerland, great 

who filled the streets to the point of embarrassment, 
but Mr. Gandhi likes people, and he refused to 
come by car. Those few hundred yards to the 

entered, a violinist met him and preceded him with 
to their feet in welcome. 


you the leader of Young India, who has brought her 
to freedom. We in Europe are afraid—afraid of 


live it. We believe in God and in the Prince of 
Peace, but we feel humble before you.” 

Mr. Gandhi replied: “You wish to know some- 

ing our independence. History tells how a subject 
race has always resorted to arms in order to get free, 
but we have kept scrupulously to non-violent means. 
We seem to have succeeded in attaining our goal. 

absolute success, but I suggest that it has gone far 
it proves successful, that is India’s contribution to 


people of Paris,” he continued; “ I observe through- 

tired of the military burden under which Europe is 
groaning, and also tired of the prospect of shedding 
the blood of your fellow-men. The last war, falsely 
called great, has taught you and humanity many a rich 
i~ T '" " ae surprising things about 



This civilisation of the West was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

travelled to Asia. Everything seems to be topsy¬ 
turvy. A message of hope seems to be coming over 
from India. India is trying to regain her liberty 
by means of Non-Violence and Truth. For eleven 
years she has been endeavouring to follow this means. 
Tens of thousands of men and women have taken 
part in this pacific movement. If millions of people 
can regain liberty without shedding a drop of blood, 

nfid ^ ^b Carly t0 Say * nythin < |' v jj th .P er ( ect 

friend, but study it with criticism as students. 
Study it with utter impartiality. If at the end you 

it becomes an irresistible force. This method of 
Non-Violence depends on public opinion, it speaks 

“ If the rival powers had wanted a passage through 
Switzerland they would have fought Switzerland 


allow a foreign army to pass through your neutral 
country that it might attack another power. Had 
I been a citizen of Switzerland or President of the 
Federal State, I would have invited every citizen 

Thermopylae and build a living wall of women 

over their bodies. Do you say that is beyond 
endurance? It is not. Last year we showed that 




looking after its homes. They manufactured contra¬ 
band salt, they picketed foreign cloth shops and liquor 
shops, they tried to wean both the seller and the 

pursued the drunkards to their dens, with courage 
and charity in their hearts. They marched to jails 
and they sustained lathi blows as few men did. If 
the women of the West will try to vie with men in 

to kill people and in congratulating them on their 

Following his usual custom, Mr. Gandhi then 
invited questions, a selection of which follows. 

Q,. What do you think of the Red Cross Society? 
A. The Red Cross should cease to think of war and 

relief without war. If war had no courage, no 
honour, no splendour behind it, it would soon be 
conquered. There are many millions of prisoners 
of passion and millions of wrecked homes, therefore 
the non-violent societies of to-morrow will have 
plenty of work if they undertake service. May 

Q,. If India, after having gained freedom from 


vhat would 


Great Britain, entered into a war, w 

her freedom through non-violent means. 

Q,. We hoped to have Professor Einstein here, but 
unfortunately he had to go to America. We want 
to know what Mr. Gandhi thinks of Einstein’s 
appeal to people to go to jail rather than to do 
their term of military service. He stated that if 
two per cent, of the peoples of the world responded 

power in the world. 

A. I would be filled with delight if people responded 
to Mr. Einstein’s appeal. If it is possible to say this 


physically fit and young, there are hundreds living 
at home who are equally responsible for the crime 
of war. You must non-co-operate by denying 

India found that the State made roads, built schools, 

bayonet. Palatial High Courts were set up, but we 
had to pay for them. I must deny myself the 

withdraw from the schools. I must not support 
the Courts of Justices by taking my quarrels there. 





CHAPTER XVII 


:’s offer of free first-class transport for the whole 

if they might provide it ? ” asks Mr. Gandhi per- 

-.1- -- j ^ conversation, leaving 

to prophesy a fracas to their 






lived since her second marriage. Her husband. 
Signor Albertini, is the owner of the leading Italian 
newspaper, and he has restored an old palace to 
be their home. 

friend of Romain Rolland, General Moris, but the 
train arrives early, so we sit together in Mr. Gandhi’s 
compartment, awaiting our host. 

The movietones grunt, journalists struggle, people 
cheer, and Mr. Gandhi smiles. The dashing young 
lady journalist breaks into our midst, beautifully 
dressed, wearing a wonderful smile, as of an old 
friend long awaited and yearned after. But Mr. 
Gandhi is giving himself a' holiday from newspapers 
while in Italy, and she retires.* 

There have been a great many un-uniformed 
Fascists on the train during our journey, keeping a 

welcome. The Minister for Public Instruction is 
presented to Mr. Gandhi. It is refreshing to see such 
a youthful and virile-looking person bearing high 

There is another stir. General Moris has arrived. 
He takes his three guests home, while the rest of us 
find our hotel in the centre of the city. 

Our programme is sight-seeing until we shall 
foregather in General Moris’ house at 6 p.m. Bapu 



appointment is 
Two of us go 



characters and w 


capable of portraying their strength and sanity; 
they could only wrack their features, make them 
fling out exclamatory hands; no restraint, no depth, 

whole cathedral. Everything that is added to it 
seems to impoverish it. Pride, ugliness and world¬ 
liness seem enshrined there. We cannot find the 
dignity and simplicity associated with New Testa- 

We go out into the Piazza for our prayers. There 
the sun shines through the sprays of water from a 

selves in company with an old man and his great¬ 
grandchild. It’s quite easy to pray now. 

Six o’clock approaches. What fun it would be 




saw a figure of Christ there,” he says. “ It was 
wonderful. I couldn’t tear myself away. The tears 
sprang to my eyes as I gazed.” 

Six o’clock strikes. Prayer-time. Many of the 
visitors who have already paid their respects to him 
have been waiting in the other room for this moment, 
along with various disappointed journalists who are 



family is content to share in this service. On the 
other side of the great square pillar, on the floor 
among the shadows, lies a life-size marble figure as 



le back from sight-seeing. Each of us having 

S typed 



a Albertini, Tolstoi’s 
daughter. She is old, vigorous, matter-of-fact, 
strong-featured, of kindly, homely countenance. 

meet you, Mr. Gandhi.” 

“ And I you! ” His smiling eyes beam through 

“ My father thought so much of you, you know.” 
“ I greatly valued his letters. Was it you, I 

“ All of his daughters helped him in everything.” 

“ My father used to say the only people he couldn’t 
people to follow him; he wanted them to practise 


forward as she in 


“ Ah! ” she exclaims, leaning back in her chair as 
though deeply satisfied. “ I am glad. I hoped you 
would. I find the English honest and impartial.” 

think they are—honest and impartial.” 

“ And do you know how they come by those two 
qualities in so marked a degree? ” she continues. 
“ It’s because of their independence of spirit.” 

spirit. That is noticeable.” 

Meanwhile I try to flatten myself against the wall, 

want them to realise how my British heart, the only 
one in the house, is swelling with pride, or they 
might cease talking like this, for Bapu never lets 
himself give compliments or praise. He goes on, 
however: “ I found the working people very quick 
to understand and intelligent, both in Lancashire 


n East London. In fa 


will not listen. The pc 
Suddenly there is a perceptible stir. Th< 
monocled, erect, blue-uniformed figure of G< 


ITALY ENTERTAINS HIM 1 83 

old friend General Moris, communicates with Mr. 
Gandhi. Royalty is about to arrive. The room is 
cleared to make way for the younger daughter of 
the King, Princess Maria. She sits down opposite 
Bapu, but conversation is a little difficult at first 
because of the language. They smile at each other 
over his wheel and the Princess sends her lady-in- 
waiting for a big basket to present to him. 

“ They are Indian figs,” she says. “ I’ve brought 


Bapu is delighted and inspects the daintily packed 
fruit. He thanks her. “ But they are not figs,” he 
adds, with his passion for accuracy. 



“ It was very kind of her,” says Bapu. 

After a little more talk the Princess rises, shakes 

I feel no inclination to go down to Rome this 
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Moris. A peaceful lonely afternoon is clearly indi¬ 
cated. But Villa Moris cannot maintain its genius 
for peace and serenity this week-end; even on a 
Sunday afternoon. People keep arriving. The 
house gets overfull. One cannot escape conversa¬ 
tion. I slip out into the garden. Round the back 
door, blue-cloaked carabinieri are stationed, so I 
wander away on the other side of the house. 
December is not the best time for a garden, but 
against this blue Italian sky the barest branches of 
tree or shrub seem miracles of grace. 

Rustic steps lead down the garden between flower¬ 
beds. I keep stopping in my descent to enjoy the 
distance. Over Rome to one’s left lies a haze, 
mercifully blotting out the sight of activity . To the 

reaches the far hills on the horizon. Behind and 
square villa, backed by a group of fine old firs. 

The bonfire crackles behind me—probably some¬ 
one is shovelling more rubbish, on. Close to it a 

snatch of melody is whistled. One of the carabinieri 
making himself useful, I suppose, getting rid of the 

and absorbed. Why do people ever live in cities 



begin. What a stupid thing to say! But my French 
vocabulary is inefficient for pleasant conversation, 
and he doesn’t talk English. 

“ Rather! I’m a great gardener,” he replies. 




and points out where his garden ends and General 


“ You certaird y y are!’^ arden 1 inqmr *’ 

“ Where is your house, then? ” 

“ I haven’t a house here, only a garden. I will 

present we live in the city. My wife and daughters, 
who were talking to you indoors, like the city.” 
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Our conversation is rather like a French exercise, 
theirFirench^names^nd I check them off ^English! 

shines out close to the moon. My companion vows 
Indoors tea is being served, and as soon as we are 

Italian, how delightful it is to find someone sensible 
enough to prefer the fresh air of a garden to the 
stuffiness of a drawing-room, someone who knows 
about the sky as well as the garden. This is all for 
the benefit of his town-loving daughters. The 

whose ally I had been earlier in the afternoon, is 

of talking irrelevance, as, transferring her glance to 
me for one moment, she looks back at him and says: 
“ But she’s English. They all like the out-of-doors.” 

The Swiss ambassador and his wife are introduced. 
They ask about our Villeneuve visit. Was it enjoy¬ 
able? I tell them of the morning walk on the 
mountain and how much Bapu appreciated their 
fellow-countryman Pierre Ceresole. But they see 

the Powers-That-Be feel the same delight that Bapu 
does in a leader of men whose whole life is spent in 



had seen him, moreover, in the light of my own 
moods; whatever state I happened to be in—pre¬ 
occupied, weary, gay or serious—I always had to 

pre-dawn hour of 5.30 a.m., at midnight on his 
Moslem delegates, at midday surrounded by throngs 

Minister’s drawing-room fire, at St. James’ Palace 
surrounded by lords and ladies, Princes and Cabinet 
Ministers. And always he was exactly the same— 



admired. I bade him farewell as a dear, delightful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 



turn 
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Empire, perfectly organised for the most efficient 
government the world had ever known, and the 
scratch handful of men and women who believed 
in a new way of life. The fight dragged on for 
■’ ho could kill against those 


Napoleon once said: “ Alexander, Charlemagne 
and I founded great empires. We founded them 
on force. Where are they to-day? Jesus Christ 

gladly die for Him.” 


single London paper that, without prejud 
for a clear day-by-day exposition of the Indian 
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is a spent force.” But such faith as Gandhi’s wins 
through, moving away the mountains of Imperialistic 
prejudice and stiff-necked racial pride. 

If we are truly to represent Christianity in India, 
Christ must be put first. So long as there is an 
underfed child there, so long as there is racial scorn. 


so long as there is not freedom, for just so long Christ 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s appeal and G, 
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Charity of “ Sell All Thou Hast . . . 

prove the worth of Christianity by vo. 
adopting a life of poverty has been made 

The signatories to the appeal are: 

Rosa Hobhouse, who, with her husband, re 


Muriel Lester , who conducts a settlement in Bow. 
Mary Hughes, who is engaged in work of a similar 
character and lives at Blackwell Buildings, White¬ 
chapel. 

Stanley James, an ex-Congregational minister, now 


Compulsory Want 

“ We know those who cannot obtain adequate 
clothing, sheets and warm covering, or necessary 



“ The poverty which we refer to is commonly 

we prefer to call this condition of theirs compulsory 
want, being brought upon them by force of hard 

enforced poverty; but into a very glorious alterna¬ 
tive, involving a drastic readjustment in your affairs, 
called Voluntary Poverty. 

We invite you into this condition, that the needs 
of others, whether in our country or abroad, may 
generously be supplied by the overflowing of your 

Consequences of Sacrifice 

quences of the step into Voluntary Poverty, into 
which we invite you. It will suffice to say we have 
many visions of possible blessing, derived from 
intimate contact with the sorrows of the oppressed.” 

The signatories invite those interested to a meet¬ 
ing at Kingsway Hall, Bow, next Monday afler- 


The Brethren of the Common Table 
The Brethren of the Common Table are a corn- 

belief that love, as revealed in the life and death of 
Jesus, is the sole basis of human society. 


They take for their guidance the fact that the 
Son of God, while the shadows of death gathered 

by the greed of wealth and harassed by the fear of 
poverty, a Common Table. 

The Table stands as a token of the Divine Brother- 

fear and thus removed from all occasions of strife. 
But the life of God can be received only as we share 
the gift of His love, since God is made known to us 

The Brotherhood accepts the responsibility of 
sharing the divine life with all. The Brethren 

selves in the effort to deliver men from the fear and 
greed that lead to strife, so that at last, in every 
sphere of life, individual, social, industrial, inter¬ 
national, love may prevail over greed and violence. 

The primary concern of the Order is to perfect 

which each may learn to share with others the 
material as well as the spiritual gifts of God and so 
enter more fully into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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children of God lie in your hands, 
ally to the Government from 

Ddhi! 1 i^toodomsk UfkCtUre 
igh the crowd to make their purchases. They 



Then a boy of twelve or thirteen came up, carrying 
a baby in his arms. “ You’re not going to take this 

faces all around. Their gaze was fixed upon me with 
characteristic Indian sincerity and they nodded 
gravely as though to impress me with the truth of 
the boy’s answer, volunteering statistics to convince 

It is held that 98 per cent, of the women who 

their children each morning before going to work. 

Miss Mary Campbell (to whom the King presented 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal in recognition of her life¬ 
long work for India) told me she had once seen 
women fighting to get into an opium shop near 
closing time. In disgust she went to the nearest 


official Excise policy was responsible for the con¬ 
tinuance of the situation, she asked him what he 



“ But the opium evil is not nearly so serious as 
the drink evil,” said Mr. Gandhi to me. “ The 
opium addict only makes himself suffer—the drinker 
makes others suffer—generally women.” 

Educated Indians by nature, upbringing and 
religion are opposed to drink. To them, even 
moderate drinking is a sin. They passionately 
desire to prohibit alcoholic drink and drugs. Year 
after year they have passed resolutions in Congress 

Under the Montagu Reforms, certain departments 
Provincial Councils, and Excise (drink and opium) 

with the evil,” said the optimists. Sanitation and 
Education were transferred subjects which Indian 
leaders had pledged themselves to develop ener¬ 
getically. Both leaders and people were determined 

a large proportion of the provincial revenue was to 
be derived from Excise, so that in order to keep their 



be insufficient for the maintenance of both the 
reserved and transferred departments, in the absence 
of revenue derived from Excise, without additional 
grants by the Central Government, which, as is 

Blackett, the Finance Member of the Government 
of India, in the Indian Assembly in September 
1925, would be strongly hostile to such a demand: 

“ If Local Option or Prohibition was going to be 


Government of India would no 


respected all over India, declared that he would 
rather have every school in the country shut down 
than run them on the profits of the drink and opium 

In the Council of State on February 9, 1927, a 
Prohibition resolution was moved. Mr. Bryne, the 
official spokesman, thereupon stood up to move an 
amendment to safeguard the rights of the moderate 
drinker. 

In the subsequent debate, after speeches from 
Hindus and Mohammedans emphasising the reli¬ 
gious ground of their support of Prohibition, a 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General Symons, got up to say that “ alcohol 



young and disillusioned as they were, began to adopt 
British drinking habits; but these are only a small 
minority, albeit a growing one. Therefore it was 
that Mr. Gandhi gave me a challenge the last night 
of my stay with him. 

When you go back to England will you tell 
your countrymen what you have seen? Will you 


Churches and make the whole nation see that they 

Prohibition? If you decide to do this, you must not 
leave this country until you have seen Lord Lytton 
and talked with Excise officials, telling them what you 

not be fair to make a single public statement until you 
head and told them there what you are going to say. 


~~~ everyone who is relative to your purpose; it 

if they listen to you and help you, it is well. They 
will say, “ What about alternative sources of rev- 

of a reformer to provide statesmen with solutions of 
financial problems.* 

cost. But there is a clear and obvious way of 
balancing the Budget without Excise revenue. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 

spread through her 700,000 villages. The city 
population is not more than 6,000,000, therefore 

and not the cities. One-third of the country is 
the Crown. 

II. Ninety per cent, of the population is agricul¬ 
tural. As the peasantry has to depend on the rain- 

particular months in the year, the peasantry is idle 
for nearly six months in the year. 

Before the British advent, say 150 years ago, these 

This industry was destroyed deliberately by the East 
India Company, and in process of time India, which 
used to export the finest fabric to all parts of the 


recently, imported mainly from L 
result of the destruction of this su 
dustry was chronic unemployment for millions 
people for half the year, and, therefore, chron 

The average income of an Indian is 2 d. per day 
against the British average of 4 s. per day. It shou 
be understood that in arriving at the average, tl 


disarmed to such an extent that the villagers are 
unable to defend themselves against ferocious beasts, 
such as wolves and tigers. And they have no ade- 


tion of this type is the Indian National Con- 
hich is nearly fifty years old. It is daily 



vote of the people. Its administration is carried on 
through provincial organisations, and through the 
All-India Congress Committee, consisting of 350 
members, and a Working Committee consisting of 

All-India Congress Committee. The Working Com¬ 
mittee may be somewhat likened to the British 

woman), fL^MmlLsTone^hand'one'See,” 6 


through mere negotiation, and in order to check the 

enter upon non-violent non-co-operation, including 
The Congress also decided that in any non-violent 

the basis for such efforts. The Congress therefore 


undertook a campaign against untouchability: 
sought to revive the old supplementary industry of 
hand-spinning, to promote Hindu-Muslim unity and 
to carry on a campaign against the drink and the 

"- 1 ---re adopted by the Govern- 


se and after fruitless attempts at neg 
t, the Congress embarked la 
/e Civil Disobedience, be 
i manufacture < " ’' 

prisoned. In many parts of India lai 
resorted to by the police for di 

and the like, and in Peshawa- 

fired upon, resulting in sev 

violent spirit was observed by the people, as h 

others. When, as I think, the people were suf 
ciently tried, the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, d 
charged from prison the principal civil resiste: 



ii Pact, as a 


)f which the Con¬ 
found Table Con- 
ind Mrs. Sarojini 


Naidu, Pandit Malaviya, and others also were open 
to be invited to the Conference and they came to 
press the Congress demand. It may be stated here 
that the Conference consisted not of elected repre¬ 
year. Thousands came out of the purdah (which 
means seclusion in the homes), picketed liquor shops, 

khadi (hand-spinning work), took part in proces- 

The Congress demand was, and is, as follows : 

1. Complete independence, not, however, exclud¬ 
ing partnership at will on absolutely equal terms 

either party subject to the discharge of the mutual 

2. Complete independence necessarily includes 

3. Such safeguards as may be proved to be 
necessary in the interests of India would be accepted 

4. Congress is quite willing that the nation 
should take over all the legitimate obligations, but 

of all the obligations that the nation may be called 





debited to India, but which India should not 


hole of the Army or the Civil Services, 
:ld responsible for pensioning off those 

Dver, an army that may be required by an 


ide what liabilities he would take o- 
le would not. 


The Congress is a National Organisation, and it 

ciple of special reservation of seats in the Legis- 

as a necessary evil because of historic reasons. The 
present Congress has inherited a legacy of the past. 
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pared to take orders from anybody except the 
Congress in the matter of his own activities. This 
apparently was interpreted in official circles as 
an open defiance of the law, and when, therefore, 
Mr. Nehru, on December 26, disobeyed the 
order by leaving Allahabad without permission 
for Bombay, for the purpose of attending a meeting 

arrested, detained in jail, and later convicted and 

prisonment. This was regarded in Congress and 
some other circles as a breach of the official under¬ 
taking to confine the operation of the Ordinance 
strictly to the “ no-rent ” campaign. 

On December 25, the Viceroy issued three 
further Ordinances applicable to the North-West 

“ Red Shirt ” activities, under the authority of the 
Congress, covering a long period and producing wide¬ 
spread unrest, had caused the Government grave 

and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, known as the 
“ Frontier Gandhi,” the “ Red Shirt ” leader, was 

Thus, when Mr. Gandhi reached Bombay, on the 
28th, he found no less than five special Ordinances 

and affecting three separate provinces in Northern 
India, and two of his colleagues already in prison. 


interview with Mr. Gandhi. It is, however, known 
that no communication from the Viceroy awaited 
Mr. Gandhi at Bombay, and the latter made no 
immediate effort to communicate with the Viceroy, 
preferring to remain in Bombay for consultation with 
the Working Committee of the Congress. 

In a Press interview on the afternoon of the 28th, 
Mr. Gandhi stated, inter alia , that he regarded the 
Ordinances as “ a challenge to the Congress.” At 
the same time he reiterated that he would try every 

peated at a great public meeting that evening, when 
he condemned the Bengal terrorist activities, as also 

race.” He is reported to have said that he did not 

a strong step. If a fight was inevitable, he would 
expect every son of the soil to contribute his mite. 
In the last fight they had to face lathis, but this time 

million lives for India’s liberty. I told this to the 
English people in England. Due to my visit to 
England my optimism has been strengthened that 

Ministers in England are dishonest in their convictions. 
They sincerely believe that we are not fit for Swaraj. 
This is how they are tutored by the men on the spot. 
. . . The only way to achieve our end is to adhere 
to non-violence to the last, even by those who take 
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my colleagues whether in the Frontier Province or 
United Provinces, but I confess that I was ignorant 
of the detailed actions and activities of my colleagues 
whilst I was absent from India, and it was because it 
was necessary for me to advise and guide the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress, and in order to 

with His Excellency and deliberately asked for his 

send was hardly a return for my friendly and well- 

would ask His Excellency to reconsider his decision 
and see me as a friend, without imposing any 


might put before me. I would unhesitatingly and 
willingly go to the respective provinces and, with the 
aid of the authorities, study both sides of the question, 
and if I came to the conclusion, after such a study. 

Working Committee, including myself, were misled 


was right, I should have no hesitation whatsoever 

Congress accordingly. Along with my desire and 
willingness to co-operate with the Government I 

Non-violence is my absolute creed. I believe that 
people, especially when they have no effective voice 

never, therefore, deny my creed. In pursuance 
thereof and on the strength of uncontradicted 
reports, supported by the recent activities of the 
Government of India, to the effect that there may 
be no other opportunity for me to guide the public, 
the Working Committee has accepted my advice 
and passed a resolution tentatively sketching a plan 
of civil disobedience. I am sending herewith the 
text of the resolution. If His Excellency thinks it 
worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution 
will be suspended pending our discussion, in the 
hope that it may result in the resolution being finally 
given up. I admit that the correspondence between 
His Excellency and myself is of such grave importance 
as not to brook delay in publication. I am, therefore, 

the Working Committee’s resolution for publication.” 
The Times of India, the principal organ of European 

gram as on the whole satisfactory and urged the 
Viceroy to appreciate his sincerity and comply with 


On January 2, the following reply was received by 
Mr. Gandhi: “ Your telegram of January 1 has 
been considered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Government. They much regret to observe 
that under your advice the Congress Working 
Committee has passed a resolution which involves 
the general revival of civil disobedience in India 
unless certain conditions are satisfied which are stated 
in your telegram and resolution. His Excellency 
and his Government regard the attitude as the more 

Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
contained in the Premier’s statement. No Govern- 

bility, can be subject to any condition sought to be 
imposed under the menace of unlawful action by 

that its policy should be dependent on the judgment 
of yourself as to necessity of the measures which 







Government should be dependent on my judgment. 
But I do submit that any popular and constitutional 
Government would always welcome and sympa¬ 
thetically consider suggestions made by public 
d their representatives 



^' ' Y ' ’’ ’ ’ 'r. Gandhi 

a break, if possible. 

India °L ^ ^ 

just arrived from England; and Mr. Miller, of the 
Bombay European Association. The Welfare of 
India League addressed the following telegram to 
the Viceroy: “ General Council of Welfare of India 
League deplore that His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
telegram to Mahatma Gandhi should have rendered 


The deputation feel assured that Mahatma Gandhi 
has entirely an open mind with regard to measures 
taken by Government, and it is therefore all the more 

request His Excellency to make the interview 
possible.” 

Similar telegrams were sent on behalf of the 

None of these attempts at intervention appears to 
have proved fruitful, however, for in the early 
hours of January 4, Mr. Gandhi was arrested and 

and on the same day four new Ordinances, similar 
to those already in force elsewhere, were issued by 
the Viceroy and immediately applied to Bombay. 
Among other matters, they resulted in the proscrip¬ 
tion of the Working Committee of the Congress as an 
unlawful body. 

of the Congress Working Committee is here given. 

coming, the Working Committee calls upon the 
nation to resume civil disobedience, includin g non¬ 
payment of taxes, under the following conditions 
and illustrative heads: 

1. No province or district or Tahsil or village is 
bound to take up civil disobedience unless the people 
thereof understand the non-violent nature of the 


to undergo sufferings involving loss of life and 

word, and deed in the face of gravest provocation, it 
being understood that the campaign is not one of 
seeking revenge or inflicting injuries on the oppressor, 
but is one of converting him through self-suffering 

campaigns are independent of pecuniary assistance. 
Therefore there should be no hired volunteers, but 

dependents of poor men and women who might 
have been imprisoned or killed is permissible 
wherever it is possible. The Working Committee, 
however, expects workers in the cause to continue 
the struggle even though they might have to suffer 
privations. 

5. Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether British or of 
other countries, is obligatory under all circumstances. 

exclusion of even cloth manufactured in the 
indigenous mills. 

7. Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops should be vigorously conducted chiefly by 
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Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said:— 

“ I believe that all human problems find their 




a British missionary’s letter, 
he Gonds live by agriculture and hunting: 
:n they only get one meal or less a day 

er by air mail, the stamp you use would 
-i-- j — L!,J in prosperity for 









What Dr. Forrester-Paton recently “ experienced 

was told in the House of Commons on February 29 
by Mr. Morgan Jones. 

by Indians than Dr. Forrester-Paton. He is the 
guide and inspiration of hundreds of students. His 
life of sacrifice and love of his hospital at Tirupattur 

Christianity. A man of great wealth, he has, like 
St. Francis, adopted a life of poverty, and wears as 
its outward sign the simple homespun dress of the 
villagers. The other day he went to Madras to see 
whether it was true that the police were ill-treating 
the picketers and whether he could open a hospital 
for the wounded. As he was going through the 
bazaars, a police sergeant came to him. ‘ What 
country do you belong to? * ‘ Scotland,’ was the 
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appear before the Magistrate’s Court in Egmore at 
“ Though I could have filed a complaint against 

deliberately refrained from doing so, as I did not 
wish to complicate further the political tension in 
this country nor to take any step which might seem 

(I bear no malice whatever against the sergeants 



fabricating such a false story in order to support 
their mistaken sense of prestige. 

“ I emphatically state that at no time (from the 

much less by the mythical Congress Volunteers, and 
h is an absolute^falsehood to say^that I lectured, 

from going to the shops to purchase foreign cloths.” 

In replying to the Debate, the Secretary of State 
for India said: “ The hon. and learned Member 
raised the case in a very impartial and friendly 
manner, and, as he knows, I am looking very care¬ 
fully into it. To-night I can only tell him that, 
from the information that has been given to me in 
the Debate to-day, it looks as if a mistake was 
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Press. 


T ’ ’ imagined that newspaper people of 

n Great Britain 


sympathy with Ii 

for her imperialist position. 1 had prepared mys 

was always easy to blame other people, but tt 
the hands of no European n“ I- ~ — 



>n Sunday night. He decided that th_ 

/o days should be pure holiday. Journalists were 


1 interviews. He sp 


•r Mussolini and the Vatican. On Sunday, 
w Dr. Montessori and her school, a few other 
s of interest, returned home to us at Monte 
o for lunch, saw Tolstoi’s daughter, the Italian 
ess, and other visitors, drove into town again 
seeing, and returned after tea. Then he bade 
ch good-bye, because after prayers his weekly 


entered the drawing-room. He said a few 
them before prayers began. Afterwards h< 
speak until Monday evening on ■’ ” 



to the British ai 
lian nation and of its leaders 

is returning to India in order to restart at o: 


pity, 


r. Gandhi concluded his rema 
it few European countries had . 
interest in the Indian problem 
ince an independent and prosperous India 
r market for the products of 


rks by lame 
litherto sho 


n freedom would be mani- 

with all cc S ‘ 

party of fellow ” 

Indians, recognised it as false; realising the cruelty 
‘ ’ ’ " ’ fords, he cabled to 


completely 


the Governor, s 
pernicious piece of nev 

visit to the Governor was so protracted as to en 

had sent to Sir Samuel Hoare and certain 
people, had eased his mind. 

The alleged interview seems 
undone most of the good that had accrued trom the 
Round Table Conference. 

The same sort of thing occurred when Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore visited Rome. A fabricated state- 

were felt as far away as a remote village in Bengal; 
I occupied a house in this village which had been 
suddenly vacated by its Italian tenant, who was 
recalled post-haste to Italy because of the fancied 
insult to Italy in the Press. 

Any lie published in the daily Press has a two 



When I first returned to England, I was amazed 
at the bitterness towards Mr. Gandhi that was 

me a report of the famous interview, the sudden 
volte-face in the attitude of my countrymen was 
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“ It was a good thing that Muriel Lester, the 

ment and that I was able to accept the invita 
The choice lay between Kingsley Hall and 
Birla’s Arya Bhavan. I had no difficulty in making 

naturally, to stay at Arya Bhavan. Experience 
showed that Kingsley Hall was an ideal choice. 

dedicated purely to their service. Several women 
Lester have dedicated themselves to such service, 
other purpose. There is a religious service, there 
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[The following appeared in The Times, May 26, 1932] 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir,— We write in the hope that you will, through 
your columns, give publicity to the appeal for 
mutual good-will from Rabindranath Tagore which 
we enclose. This message was given to some mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Friends who lately visited 



A. D. Lindsay. Francis Youngh 


(Reprinted by permission.) 


TAGORE’S MESSAGE 

suffering the cry has come for the inauguration of 

























